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Personal daintiness and complete 

| self-confidence as well as the 

| solution of problems which have 

| previously caused general nervous 
tension amongst women, follow the 

| choice of Rendells Products for 
Feminine Hygiene. This important 
subject is objectively discussed in | 
| Nurse Drew’s booklet ‘Hygiene 
for Women’'—from any chemist. lf 
you prefer send 3d. in stamps to: 
NURSE DREW, 414 VICTORIA HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I & 
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THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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COSTUMIERS to 
ALL PRINCIPAL THEATRES 


AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 


NATHANWIGS™” 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MR. GUS ROGERS azd MISS DOLLY 


“THE” WIGMAKERS 


12; PANTON STREET, S.W.1 


NELSON PLAYS 


* 
THREE COMMUNITY PLAYS 


By NORA RATCLIFF, M.A. 


These three period Plays give great opportunities 
to the producer and to ail the actors. 


PEDLAR’S PROGRESS (8m, 6w &supers). A 
rollicking comedy. Outdoor set. (Curtains and cut- 
outs). RUSTIC HEY (7m & a boy, 6w & supers) 
Period about 1580. A comedy about strolling players. 
Outdoor set. WIDDERSHINS (7m, 7w & supers) 
Shewing how the tables are turned-on a witch hunter 
of 1645. Outdoor set (playable to curtains). 


Nelson’s Plays for Amateurs 2s. net. : 


Acting for All = ROBERT G. NEWTON 


How to organize music, singing, acting, dancing, games, 

-etc., either for a small room full or for a large throng 
of people. Short sketches, detailed programmes, and 
a list of useful books on each subject. 6d. net. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 


These books are available for inspection through 
Nelson’s PLAY ADVISORY BUREAU. Write 
to Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9. 


Put a kick in it! | 


“Kik’’ is a new Alcoholic Fruit 
Base—rich in pure orange juice— 
with a ‘‘kick.”’ By itself, as a - 


Cocktail base or added to Mineral ~ 


Water for a long drink, it is 
delightful and refreshing. 


The Orange Fruit 
Cup Base 


From leading stores including 
Selfridges Ltd., Wm. Whiteley’s 
Ltd., Branches of Cullen’s Stores, 
Cave Austin & Co., Yardleys, 
Thresher & Co., Williamsons 


FRUIT CUP 


ORANGE Base 
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SAHOLLYWOOD FZ & LONDON 


We have much pleasure in announcing that our world 
famous theatrical make-up is now obtainable at our 
Salon, 16 Old Bond Street, W.1, and ube tallow gas 


stores throughout the provinces :— 


Fenwicks. Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Lewis’s Ltd., Birmingham 
Lewis’s Ltd., Manchester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Liverpool | 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leeds 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leicester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Glasgow 

Lewis’s Ltd. » Hanley 


To ensure fair and equal distribution these eosTactics 


can only be supplied on presentation of Variety Artists 
Federation, Equity and Concert Artists Association 
Cards. 
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= f John Vickers. 


John A new study of John Gielgud, the greatest Hamlet of our day, whose 
forthcoming production of Shakespeare’s tragedy at the Haymarket is 
Gielgud eagerly awaited. Mr. Gielgud, who has been appearing in Love for Love, 
which after a few weeks’ break will return in the bill with Hamlet, has 


produced in addition a number of plays since the beginning of the run, 
including Landslide, The Cradle Song. Crisis in Heaven and The Last of 
Summer. 
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DELIGHTFULLY cool, 

creamy and refreshing 
... yet’exceptionally sus- 
taining and invigorating 
...‘QOvaltine’ mixed Cold 
is an ideal summer drink 
for everyone. 


By preparing it as a Cold drink you lose 
none of the important nutritive elements | 
which have made ‘ Ovaltine’ so widely 
popular as a health-giving food beverage. - 


During the hot-weather days ‘Ovaltine’ 
Cold will help to maintain your vitality and 
fitness at a high level. It is quickly pre- 
pared by adding ‘Ovaltine’ to cold milk, 
or milk and water, and mixing thoroughly. 


: (Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL) 
. : 1, DORSET BUILDINGS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 


Annual Subscription 
13/6 per year 
post free 


- LONDON, E.C.4 (Central 8276) 


; July, 1944 . 


ig would be idle to suggest that the new 
and decisive happenings on the war front 
_have not had their effect on the theatres. 
The truth is that the drama of the beaches 
and the momentous possibilities of the near 
future are as much “‘ theatre ’’ as ordinary 
folk can absorb. They are anxious days, 
“too, for vast numbers of people awaiting 
“news on this side of the Channel, and it 
needs a big effort to seek diversion when 
conflicting hopes and fears are gnawing at 
the mind. 
. One promising play at least was a victim 
of the new situation. Zero Hour, which 
ironically enough dealt with the eve of 
invasion, 
the real event, and ran for only a few 
“performances. This was bad luck, for the 
play was worthwhile, -and concerned with 
much more than the exciting mechanics of 
the beginning of the Second Front. It 
demonstrated that even now we are not 
clear about the future; that many of our 
young people are still floundering about the 
meaning of democracy, and very under- 
standably so. The play was about a group 
of people gathered together in a hotel on the 
South Coast. There was a great deal of 
talk, but the themes were interesting, and 
“the arguments of Fascist and anti-Fascist 
well sustained. The final plea was for the 
brotherhood of man (as in Priestley’s Desert 
Highway) as opposed to the narrow national- 
‘ism that has brought us to our present 
misery. We hope the young author, Ronald 
Millar, who also appeared in the play, will 
not be discouraged. He shows promise and 
next time we hope circumstances will be all 
in his favour. 
s * * ¥ 
ep PAN JACQUES BERNARD, the bril- 
liant French playwright, has~ found 
much favour over here of late. The Arts 


was produced a day or so after 


edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


Theatre have produced one or two of. his 
plays, the latest being The Sulky Five, 
which will run until July 16th. Another 
is Madeleine, 
Company are giving for a season at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. , It was presented on 
June 27th by C.E.M.A., by arrangement 
with J. Baxter Somerville’-and Peter Hoar, 
The scene is laid in Paris and the country- 


side of Touraine just before the war, and~ 


the story centres round a girl obsessed with 
the idea that she has inherited her mother’s 
sensual tendencies. 

Pamela Brown is seen as Madeleine, with 
Mary Hinton as her mother. 
will recall that they played daughter and 
mother in that tremendous success, Claudia. 
Lawrence Hanray, Peter Copley, Jeanette 
Tregarthen and Charles Deane have other 
important parts. The translation is by J. 
Leslie Frith, now appearing in A Soldier for 
Christmas at the Vaudeville. Norman 
Marshall is the producer. 3 

Norman Marshall had intended to present 
Madeleine at the Gate Theatre in 1940, but 
the blitz intervened, and the theatre has 
since been out of action. Jean-Jacques 
Bernard, one of the leading French drama- 
tists before the war, gave Norman Marshall 
all his plays to present during the latter’s 
memorable régime at the Gate Theatre. 
Incidentally, nothing has been heard of M. 
Bernard since the Nazi invasion of France 
in 1940. / 

Madeleine will run for four weeks at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, and will be followed 
by Norman Marshall’s production of Crooked 
Sapling, a new play by Charlotte Haldane. 

In the Autumn, Mr. Marshall will present 
Pamela Brown in the title role of Dumas’ 
The Lady of the Camellias. This will have 
a short provincial tour before coming to the 
West End. Bess 
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STAGE COSTUMES 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS 


which Norman Marshall’s. 


Playgoers 


Musical Revivals — . 

F the three revivals of the past month, 

The Student Prince ended its run on 

May 23rd at the Stoll, before resuming its 

tour. On the whole the production was not 

up to standard. This was not the fault of 

the Romberg music, which retains its appeal, 

but largely because this particular old 

favourite demands a first-class male-voice 

chorus, which is not easily come by in these 

days. Bruce Trent, of broadcasting fame, 

sang well as Prince Karl Franz, supported 
.by Marion Gordon as Kathie. 

The Quaker Girl at the Coliseum was 
another. story. The younger generation 
appears to have taken this delightful new 
edition to its heart. Few people could resist 
the lilting Lionel Monckton music, but 

apart from that, the ideal Quaker Girl has 
been discovered in Celia Lipton, whose 
5 _ Prudence is a delicate performance of rare 
2 _ insight and poise. Not once does she lose 
as . the necessary touch of demureness and her 
‘graceful movements on the stage mark her 
_ down as.a young actress with a future. Her 
voice and dancing are lovely. The  pro- 
duction is also fortunate in its strong sup- 
porting cast, which numbers irresistible Ivy 
St. Helier as Madame Blum, Hal Bryan as 
Jeremiah, Billy Milton as Tony, Joy Hayden 
as Princess Mathilde and Pat McGrath as 
Brian Charteris. Geoffrey Dunn did not 
perhaps suggest the Don Juan in his study 
of Prince Carlo, but he gave a magnificent 
rendering of “‘ Come to the Ball.” ; 
-. It was once again a little difficult to 
reconcile the traditional Quaker costumes 
with the ultra-modern dresses worn by the 
_ opposing camp, but, of course, anything is 
_ possible in musical comedy. The production 
has the advantage of some’ beautiful Doris 
‘Zinkeisen sets. 


_ Gipsy Princess at the Saville Theatre. This 
tevival caused something of a sensation in 


“DEANE” PLAYS 
Write for— ——________ 
PLAYS & THEIR PLOTS 
AND SUPPLEMENTS 


Details of many plays popular 
with Amateur Societies 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS | 


THE YEAR BOOK PRESS LTD. " 
31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


** & Night in Venice ”’ 


“Perry 


Another lavish production is that of The 


“The Student Prince ’—Stoll, 
(withdrawn June 24th). 


“ A Night in Venice ’—Cambridge, May oath. 

“The Quaker Girl”—Coliseum, May 25th. 

“The Last of Summer ”—Pheniz, June 7th. 

“The Gipsy Princess ”—Saville, June 14th. — 

‘Zero Hour ”—Lyric, June 14th (withdrawn — 
June 7th). 

fs er aa of Mrs. Cheyney Savoy, June 
15th 


May 23rd Pr | 


the discovery for the West End of a ne 
tenor. Jameés Etherington can act as’ well 


as sing. Tessa Deane is a delightful gipsy 


girl, and Phyllis Hunter is a vivacious Stasi. 
The Darmora Ballet is introduced with great 
effect; their spirited ‘‘ Can Can ’’ never fails 
to please. pk Se 4 
a 
A special review of this Strauss operetta. 
will be found on page 31. 2 q 


‘<The Last of Summer’? . oe 


T is patently none too easy to adapt a 
novel for the stage. Almost all such, 
productions suffer from lack of movement. 
This adaptation by Kate O’Brien and John 
from Miss O’Brien’s novel, is no 
exception, though for the most part the play 


_was enjoyable. 


Plays with the Chekovian touch jee 
clever character drawing; they stand or fall 
by the interest and understanding aroused 
in the minds of the audience. I must con- 
fess that I found the workings of Hannah 
Kernahan’s mind a little difficult to follow. 
Her possessiveness towards her elder son was. 
too involved in the wounded vanity streak 
which flares up anew when the daughter of 


_ her old lover arrives and falls in love with 


her favourite son. Fay Compton seemed not 
altogether at home with the part, as if 
groping for a line or an inflection of the 
voice that would once and for all lay bare 
the soul of Hannah. - 

Margaret Johnston, a young usta 
actress whom I remember seeing only once in 
the West End—in Murder Without Crime— 
leaps to the fore with an unusually sensitive 
performance as Angéle, the half French 
cousin who briigs new spirit into the Irish 
backwater which is the setting of the play, 
and finds herself in the subtle grip of 
Hannah's animosity. The remoteness of the 
background is accentuated by the beginning 
of the war in 1939, though Angéle at least, 
and Martin (Hugh Burden), the younger 
Kernahan son, are moved to the depths of 
their beihgs by the coming tragedy. Another 
lovely performance comes from Hazel Terry, 


-as Hannah's gentle daughter, Jo. Geoffrey 
‘Toone is Tom, the elder son, and Fred 
O'Donovan supplies the genuine Irish touch 
with his study of Uncle Corney. FS. 


** The Last of Mrs. Cheyney’’ 


FFREDERICK LONSDALE’S play is so 
"- essentially good theatre that it must 
~always be sheer delight in the hands of the 
right company. And how much more 
desirable it becomes by contrast with these 
less elegant days! 

Firth Shephard’s revival at the Savoy has 
been labelled ‘“‘A Comedy of the Day 
before Yesterday.’’ Actually, of course, the 
play was first produced in 1925, and it 
might seem odd to have dressed it in the 
style of 1906, had it not belonged in spirit 
to the spacious Edwardian days. Tyrone 
Guthrie is the producer and from him we 
can always expect an interesting and signi- 
ficant interpretation. This is no exception. 

Coral Browne plays the part of Mrs. 
Cheyney, whose elegant social exterior hides 
a jewel thief of no mean accomplishment. 
Miss Browne tackles this intriguing character 
with marked success, and Jack Buchanan’s 
Lord Dilling confirms the impression that 

our most popular musical comedy star is also 
a straight actor with a fine sense of comedy. 

It is an indication of the strength of the 
cast that’ others in the company should 
-hnumber Athene Seyler, Austin Trevor, 
Margaret Scudamore, James Dale, and Anne 


Firth. Also in support are Frances Rowe, © 


Anthony Shaw, Madge Compton, Bryan 
Matheson, Cyril Renison,’ Jack Leopold and 
Douglas Herald. BES. 


* * + 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


Mme Old Vic Theatre Company, with 

Laurence Olivier, Ralph Richardson and 
Dame Sybil Thorndike at its head, have 
started rehearsals for the first three plays 
they will present at the forthcoming season 
at the New Theatre, opening in August. 
They are Peer Gynt, Arms and the Man and 
Richard III. Tyrone Guthrie will produce 
Peer Gynt and John Burrell the two other 
plays. 

The company also includes Joyce Redman, 
Nicholas Hannen, Harcourt Williams, George 
Relph,- Arnold Ridley and Margaret Leigh- 
ton, a newcomer to the West End, who has 
been playing leading parts at the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre and of whom much 


is expected. 
* * * 


EORGE BLACK is preparing a new 

show for the London Palladium entitled 
If It’s Laughter You're After, starring 
Tommy Trinder, Jewel and Warriss, Eliza- 
beth Welch, Zoe Gail, Billy Ternent and his 
Band, together with many other ae 


in the 
revival. of The Quaker Girl at the Coliseum, in 
which she has scored a big personal triumph. 


Above: CELIA LIPTON as she appears 


Below, L-R: PAMELA BROWN and MARY 


HINTON, stars of Norman Marshall’s production 
of Madeleine, at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 


Tunbridge-Sedgwick. 


Z 


_ and Shaw’s St. Joan. 


old members, 
N 


ad het Chanticleer Theatre, which is 
making a name for itself, has been asked by — 
the Liverpool Corporation to send a company to 
play in the parks for a short season. Greta Douglas 
is sending her Shakespearean Company. to play 
The Taming of the Shrew, King Richard the Second 


The cast will include Laur- 
Peter Noble, Robert 


; ui 


ence Payne, Joy Harvey, 
Marsden, Alan Adair, Sheila Burrell, Edward 
Rutherford, Michael Ingham, Joan Veale, Meg 
Maxwell- Lyte, Lewis. Borrow, Edmund Gray and 
Leon Darrell. During the company’s six weeks’ 
absence, the Chanticleer will be carrying on with 
Strindberg’s Lady Julie, followed by a new play 
with Wanda ,Rotha, and then a short season of 
Théatre Moliére, directed by Paul Bonifas. 


mae new play. a the Uney., AN Change Here, 
by Ted Willis, author of the successful play, 
Buster, marks the return of Herbert Marshall, one 
of Unity’s co-founders... Mr. Marshall, whose pro- 
ductions of Odet’s Waiting for Lefty and Thundes 
Rock (at the Neighbourhood) are still fresh in the 
memory, has ambitious plans for the future of the 
Unity Theatre, which_with All Change Here has 
reverted to the type of play which made Unity 
famous—crowded mass scenes, a cinema technique 
and a central conflict arising from industrial unrest. 
All Change Here concerns the everyday lives of an 
ordinary family played against a background of a 
*bus strike in the tense atmosphere of! the fifth 


year of war and the impending second front. 


ee Student Players, an enthusiastic group of 
young students from the Polytechnic, have 
produced some ten West End_ successes since 1941, 
including The Wind and the Rain, Quiet Wedding 
and Love on the Dole. Their last production, Jove 
Laughs (“an amorous miscellany ’’ from Shakes- 
peare, Noel. Coward and others), was presented by 
many of them in the forces, who 


rapidly — 


2 Tokai not ee 


ie if cee yOu le 
for the actual. performances. All ee have 
been in aid of the Polytechnic War Comforts Ee | 
‘and over £100 has so far been raised. 
oO’ Tuesday, ‘20th June, was presented at the | 
Theatre Le Festin de L’ Araignée, the first work 
to be created by Andrée Howard for the-Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet. This is something of an event, since 
Miss Howard is, for this Company, a new Cchoreo- 
grapher, her previous work having been composed 
for the Ballet Rambert, the London Ballet, and the 
Ballet Theatre in America. She has been working 
for the Sadler’s Wells Ballet for the last year as 
choreographer to the Ballet School. 

Le Festin de L’Araignée, to music by Albert 
Roussel, is based on the original scenario by Gilbert 
de Voisins for which the music was composed in: 
1912/3; a sinister insect fantasy of which the Spider 
isthe villain, with the Butterfly as her chief victim 
and the Prayi ing Mantises as her enemies. 

Celia Franca as the Spider creates her second 
leading role for the Company; her first important 
part was that of the Queen in Helpmann’s ballet 
Hamlet. 

@xrE of July's ai heh: spot’ ixoductions is that 

the Daniel Mayer Company, at the St. 
James’ Theatre on the 6th, of Happy Few, by a 
very-busy-on-D-Day Army ‘officer who prefers to 
conceal his identity under the name of ‘ Paul 
Anthony,’ i 

Val Gielgud produces, and the cast of seventeen 
includes Anthony Hawtry, Arthur Sinclair, Derek 
Blomfield, Marcel Poncin, Victor Beaumont, Ronald 
Fortt, Maxwell Foster, Victor Westcott, James Page, 
Peter Hammond, Richard George, James Fraser, 
John Hailstone, Michael Duffield and Leslie Dwyer. 

The action passes at an advanced British position 
before E] Alamein in the nine days preceding the 
attack in October, 1942. 

The title the author has chosen will recall the 
famous speech in Henry V. 
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@. J. SIMMONS & CO. LTD., 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 


PHYLLIS ROBINS as_ Dot Hawkins and LUPINO LANE as porter who 


has some unpleasant adventures before “‘all ends happily ever after.” 


Pe lV : oe? AT THE 
Meet Me ICCOL1d victoria PALACE 


At a time when the majority of our (which part Phyllis Robins plays with 
musical comedies are revivals of old delightful whimsicality). Dot’s family down 
favourites, it is good to pay tribute to in Pimlico provide a cheery background and 
Lupino Lane for once again giving us a Dad Hawkins, brother Jim and Mum are 
brand new show which we can enjoy from played respectively with great gusto by 
start to finish. Wallace Lupino, Lauri Lupino Lane and 
Mr. Lane appears as a porter at Victoria Ann Booth. The supporting cast is excellent 
station who becomes hopelessly entangled and the whole show goes with a cheerful 
with the schemes of an overpowering if swing most welcome in these days. 
attractive foreign ‘‘ strongwoman ’’ (magni- The story is written by Lupino Lane and 
ficently played by Dorothy Ward) who is Lauri Wylie from a tale by H. F. Maltby, 
visiting England with her team of equally with additional dialogue by Ted Kavanagh. 
powerful glamour girls. In the course of his The lyrics are by Frank Eyton and Noel 
adventures the unsuspecting little porter Gay has provided some catchy tunes well 
nearly loses his girl friend, Dot Hawkins up to his usual high standard. 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS. 
i, 


Bill Fish, the little Cockney 


Loretta Zelma (Dorothy Ward) and her accomplices Bill Fish, whose efficiency as a porter is rather 
Wick Swing (Bennett O’Loghlan, left) and Timothy doubtful, is constantly in trouble with the Station 
Richar (Vernon R. Kelso), are on the lookout for Master (an imposing figure in tails and top hat, 
an English husband so that Zelma can acquire presented by William Norman). 

British nationality. 


In the course of his 
duties Bill Fish bumps 
into Lady  Brayne- 
Hare (Violet Blythe) 
and Claire Brayne- 
Hare (Doreen Du 

wife and daughter 

Sir Bruin Brayne- 
Hare, who is about to 
open a new super 

hotel. 


Zelma catches sight of Bill staggering under a heavy plank and decides that this is just the man she 

is looking for. Her plans are made and the two men go about the task of bribing Bill to take a journey 

to Brighton. Bill, all innocence, sees a chance at last to get the money he so badly needs to marry. his 
girl friend Dot, the charming little kney buffet attendant, and falls right into the trap. 


(Below) : 
The finale of Scene 1 on Victoria Station which provides a cheery picture of the hurry and bustle we 
know so well 


The Hawkins family outside | 


their home in Pimlico. Left 
to right: Phyllis Robins as 
Dot, Lauri Lupino Lane as 
Bill her brother (a tough 
young man with ambitions to 
be a boxer), Wallace Lupino 
as Dad and Ann Booth as 
Mum. 


Bill who has obtained a little 
advance on account of. the 
_visit to Brighton arrives with 
some presents for the family. 
At last it looks as though he 
and Dot will be able to get 
married and there is great 
rejoicing on all sides. 


Bill keeps his mysterious date 
in the Cocktail Lounge at the 
new Hotel Southern and is 
soon in trouble with the 
Manager, Monsieur he Sage 
(Fred A. Leslie) and th 


ubiquitious Station Master. 
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Zelma has fallen heavily for the little porter and Bill begins to have some misgivings about his adventure. 
Lupino Lane’s antics on the stool in this picture have to be seen to bh 


13 


Bill embarks on his journey to Brighton. The scenes 
in the swaying Pullman carriage en route are the 
funniest in the show. After many misadventures with 
the meal, during which he is thrown out of the carriage 
on sundry occasions by the Station Master and Ticket 
Collector, Bill becomes involved with a soldier and his 
rifle and kit as seen in the picture on the left, in which 
Eddie Lathan appears as the Ticket Collector and 
Barry MacDonald as Private Lord FitzMurgatroyd. 
Arrived at Steine Hall, Rottingdean, Bill discovers, 
below, that he has been tricked into a marriage cere- 
mony with Zelma. He loses no time in making his 
escape, determined at all costs to get to Dot’s party. 


Blissfully unaware of what has happened to- Bill, Dot 
holds her birthday party. She has just tried on her 
wedding dress when a much chastened Bill rushes in. 
Dot does not believe his stdry and worse trouble follows 
when Zelma and her glamour girls descend on Pimlico 
and carry the bridegroom off to the Bridal Suite in 
the Hotel Southern (right). However, final escape 
comes at last, the marriage turns out to be bogus and 
Bill it appears has innocently tracked down a gang 
of international criminals. Below, the finale, in which 
Bill assumes the role of Station Master, and is recon- 
ciled to Dot with their delightful ‘‘ theme song,’’ the 
hit of the show, “ You’re a Nice Little Baggage.” 
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ROBERT ATKINS as Volpone. JOHN “BYRON as Mosca. DAVID READ as Vo: 


AST month we published a 

scenes from the earlier pr: 
Stratford and here are scenes < 
of the stars in the remaining ] 
season’s repertoire. Under thea 
of Robert Atkins, who also give 
performance as Volpone, the 1 
has blossomed into a unique suc 
ford’s achievement in this, the 
the war, is something to be | 
and Mr. Atkins whose experienc 
pearean producer is very wide 
brought a delightfully fresh t 

proceedings at the Memorial 


PICTURES BY HOLT 


ee L. and H. NATHAN, Costumiers 


PETER UPCHER as Sir Politick Would-Be. VIOLA LYEL as Theatre. 
Lady Would-Be. 


MARY HONER 


ASP ae Above: Two scenes from A 


this season’s productions. I 
16 . Jessel as Tite 


4° 


9 66 2 e 
—‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’? at Stratford upon-Avon 


. 


EORGE HAYES as Richard Il. ANTONY EUSTREL as Boling HELEN CHERRY as Queen Isabella. 


Ye: S 


a scene from King Richard the Second. 


bP : ight: CLIFF WEIR 
Night’s Dream, most delightful of Poitot. 


ics’ Rehearsal, and vight: Patricia 
Byron as Oberon. 17 
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Sara Theatio: 
No. 13 
By LYDIA VILVOVSKAYA 


FTER mounting the narrow wooden 

staircase we came to the second storey 
of an old mansion situated in one of 
Moscow’s quiet by-streets. The mansion 
belonged to Konstantin Stanislavsky, co- 
founder ofthe Moscow Art Theatre and a 
prominent actor and producer. It was here 
that the studio which he fondly termed his 
““Jast child ’’ was born. 

Zinaida Sokolova, sister, friend and 
closest associate of Stanislavsky, told me 
something of the history of the Studio 
which of late has come into prominence in 
Moscow theatrical circles. 

““The birth of the Studio,’’-she said, 
“dates back to 1935, the time when my 
brother was practically an invalid, and 
hardly ever left the house. Nevertheless he 
continued working on his dream of founding 
a Studio that would be a sort of theatre 

‘laboratory.’ And it was then that the 
_proposal that he should direct a theatrical 
studio was made to him by the People’s 
Commissariat for Education. 

““My brother entrusted the examination 
of the applicants to me, saying jokingly: 
“See that those who enrol are no worse 
than Moskvin and Kachalov.’ As you 
know, these are outstanding actors of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. 

““ Thus, for three months Leonid Leonidov 
and Mikhail Kiedrov of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, and myself, were on the look out 
for promising Moskvins and Kachakovs, 
among masses of eager aspirants. We 
examined 3,400 applicants. These included 
young people from distant Yakutia, working 
youth of Moscow factories, youngsters just 
out, of school, as well as staid office em- 
ployees. After three contests, forty persons 
were finally accepted for the Studio.’’ 

When Zinaida Sokolova ushered us into 
Konstantin Stanislavsky’s study we were 
struck by the simplicity of its furnishings. 
It was a spacious room containing only a 
desk, a divan and the indispensable books. 
There were no ornaments of any kind, 
simply bowls of cactus plants stood on the 


Konstantin Stanislavsky’s 


“Last Child ”’ 


window sills. 


Photographs of Stanislavsky | 
and his wife, 


the late Maria Lilina, an’ 


actress of the Moscow Art Theatre, were the | 


only other decorations. It was in this study 
that Stanislavsky conducted the 
rehearsals and passed 


Art Theatre. 

In the work of the Studio Stanislavsky | 
saw the- realisation of his long-cherished | 
dream. It had really become a laboratory | 
where he could put his system to the test. 
His death in August, 1938, 
Stanislavsky from completing his production 
of Anton Chekhow’s Cherry Orchard at the 
Studio. His widow, however, took up the 
work where he had left off, and the show 
will shortly be presented at the Studio to 
the public. 

The Studio which had begun as a small 
group rehearsing in Stanislavsky’s home 
nine years ago has grown into a popular 
professional theatre showing such plays as 
Richard Sheridan’s Duenna and Goldoni’s 
The Mistress of the Inn, Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet, as well as several plays 
by Russian dramatists. 


Studio | 
judgment on the) 
performances of the actors of the Moscow | 


prevented | 


| 


| 


| 


Sheridan’s comedy © 


is a great success and has been highly | 


commended by -the scholars 


of English | 


drama in the Soviet Union, among them 


Professor Jivelegov. 


Some time ago a new Soviet play Natasha : 


Moskvina, dealing with the present war, by 
Sergei Mikhalkov, had a successful premiere. 
* * * 


There is an operatic side to the Studio 
which is run by the conductor Nikolai 
Golovanoy and the singer Antonina Nezh- 
danova, People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. 
Madame Butterfly, and Tanya, a new Soviet 
opera by Vassili Degtyarev, having as its 
central character the gallant Russian 
guerilla girl, Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, 
posthumously made Hero of the Soviet 
Union, are two’ operas now being presented 
by the younger singers. The most out- 
standing among the latter is Zoya Solovyeva, 
a favourite pupil of Stanislavsky. 
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Malaprop in The Rivais. Below: L. 


FESTIVAL OF ENGLISH COMEDY. 


Photos Man. 


| & the December issue of 1942, six months 

after the Arts Theatre group of Actors 
ran up the curtain on their first production. 
Theatre World printed a survey of the work 
of this talented group which is under the 
directorship of Alec Clunes. On the 20th of 
May they reached their second birthday, 
having maintained throughout their policy 
of presenting plays both intelligent and 
entertaining, whether revivals of classics or 
new productions. How well they have 
succeeded can be judged by the fact that in 
these two years their membership has grown 
from 200 to well over 13,000 and some 
twenty-five different productions have been 
presented, ranging from Shaw to Shakes- 
peare and Farquhar to Bridie. 


Above: ALEC CLUNES as Sir Harry Wildair in The Cckstani Couple and AVICE Lé 
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NDONE as 


4 Mrs. 
; to h., DENYS BLAKELOCK as Mr. Posket, the magistrate, i 

The Magistrate, PETER JONES as Gunner, the fanatic clerk in Misalliance ‘and DOI PRIMROSE 
3 s Gunner, anatic ¢ I Kot ont: DOROTE q B) 

as Sybil Bomont in The Watched Pot. Ty ee 


i ‘nis Festival of five plays ranging from the Restoration to the 
twentieth century aroused a great deal of interest among lovers of the theatre and probably did more 
than anything to focus attention on the splendid work of the Group. 


Two Years at the Arts Theatre 


Alec Clunes is still, of course, the prime 
moving spirit of the Group and he is ably 
supported by twenty-four-year-old General 
Manager, Gillian Adams, who originally 
joined the Group at the outset as Stage 
Director. Miss Adams has also appeared in 
some of the productions with great success 
notably as Agatha Clifford in The Watched 
Pot and Lucy in The Recruiting Officer. 
Décor at the Arts has always been of a very 
high standard and Maisie Meiklejohn, Jan 
Kurzke, Michal Warre and Rolf Gerard are 
the artists responsible. 

The scenes in these pages give some idea 
of the variety and excellence of the shows 
presented since House of Regrets. 


Lest: 

A scene from the then new play 
by James Bridie—-Holy Isle, pro- 
duced on December 11th, 1942. 
The author described his play—a 
fantasy set in the Orkneys circa 
500 ap.—as the “impact of 
civilisation on the age of inno- 
cence or some such tilly faddy.” 
In the picture L-R. are Graveley 
Edwards as the Bishop of the 
Orkneys, Emrys Jones as Torquil, 
Margaretta Scott as Queen Mar- 
gause and Norman Shelley as 
King Lot. Alastair Sim was the 
producer, and others in the cast 
included Vivienne Bennett, A. 
Bromley Davenport and Herbert 
Lomas. Running concurrently 
was a production of the famous 
old melodrama Maria Marten, 
which play gave rise to more 
correspondence than any other so 
far produced. Alec Clunes_ pro- 
duced and Maisie Meiklejohn was 

(Continued below) 


Photo Man. 


Tunbridge-Sedqwick. 


responsible for the amusing set- 
tings. In the picture, above left, 
are seen Denys Blakelock as 
Ishmael Lee, Joanna -Horder as 
Maria Marten and Julian Somers 
as William Corder. Another 
melodrama followed on New 
Year’s Eve, 1942, the famous 
“domestic temperance drama” 
The Drunkard, and above are 
Wilfrid Fletcher as Edward 
Middleton and David Bird as 
Lawyer Cribbs in a scene from 
the play. 


Next came a revival of Bernard 
Shaw’s Andvrocles and the Lion, 
on February 2nd, 1943, in which 
Patricia Laffan (now in How 
Are They at Home) made her 
London debut as Lavinia. In the 
picture right are. Alec Clunes as 
Ferruvius, Wilfrid Fletcher as 
Spintho and Denys Blakelock: as 
Androcles. 


20 ; Tunbridge-Sedgwick. 


ohn Vickers. Tunbridge-Sedgwick. 


Three one-act. plays followeds on March 17th, among them Don Juan in Hell from Shaw’s Man and 

Superman, with Alec Clunes as Don Juan and, as pictured above, J. M. Synge’s The Well of the Saints 

(showing left to right, Michael Golden, Tony Quinn, Barbara Waring, W. G. Fay and Maureen Moore) 

and Peter Ustinov’s ten-minute playlet, Beyond. In the picture above are Denys Blakelock, Marcus 
Barron and Tarver Penna. All three plays were produced by Alec Clunes. 


Tunbridge-Sedgwick. 


The Old Foolishness, the first play 
by Paul Vincent Carroll to reach the 
London stage was next produced, on 
May 7th, and made a deep impres- 
sion. In the picture centre, left, are 
John Murphy, Barbara’ Waring, 
Michael Golden and _ Billy Shine. 
Chesterton's The Judgement of Dr. 
Johnson was produced by _ Peter 
Creswell on June 18th and some 
magnificent acting was given by 
those in the scene above, namely, 
Jenny Laird as Moira Swallow Swift, 
Julien Mitchell as Dr. Johnson, 
Robert Holmes as Mr. Burke, Bar- 
bara Couper as Marquise. de Mont- 
marat, Michael Raghan as James 
Boswell, Robert’ Adams as Black 
Frank, Michael Warre as John Swal- 
low Swift and Robert Mardens as 
John Wilkes. 


After the Festival of English Comedy, 
mentioned on page 19, came another 
Restoration comedy, Farquhar’s The 
Recruiting Ojficer. In the court scene 
from this amusing play, on the left, 
seated on bench centre are Elwyn 
Brook-Jones as Kite and Trevor 
Howard (now in A Soldier for Christ- 
mas) as Captain Plume. 


hoto wan. 1 
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Photos Man. 
Playing on alternate nights with The Recruiting Officer) 
was On Life’s Sunny Side, by the Norwegian author, Helge? 
Krog. This play was produced by Catherine Lacey, trying: 
her hand at production for the first time, and in the scene,|, 
above left, are Mary Morris as Hester, David Bird as; 
Hartwig Riibe and Dorothy Reynolds as Lady Margaret. 
Don Abel Wrote a Tragedy, which followed on February) 
6th, 1944, like On Life's Sunny Side had its first English} 
performance at the Arts. Denys Blakelock directed the} 
Quinteros’ play and in the picture above, L. to R., are? 
John Ruddock as the pathetic Don Abel, Edward Byrne} 
as his chief, Don Mauricio, and seated, Elwyn Brook-Jones} 
who achieved a personal triumph as the gauche stammer-} 
ing Urrutia. March 5th saw Catherine Lacey's production | 
of John Masefield’s compelling play The Witch, and in the} 
scene on the left are Abraham Sofaer and Mary Morris, 

who gave brilliant performances. 


Bottom left is a scene from the prize-winning play in the)! 
Arts Theatre Group’s first play competition. Six hundred) 
plays were received and the winning play, entitled The 
Two Children, was the work of actor-producer, Lieut. Peter’ 
Powell, R.N.V.R. The play was set in the two years leading} 
up to the war and in the picture are Tristan Lawson as 
the vicar, Honor Blake as Margaret and Alan Haines as 
Frank. The last play of the Arts Theatre’s second year 
was an early Shaw play, The Philanderer, and in the scene 
below are. Barbara Waring (left), Richard Wordsworth and 
Joan Haythorne. 


Martin-Harvey 
By AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


ITH the death of Sir John Martin- 

Harvey the stage has lost the last 
distinguished actor whose early training took 
place in that fine school of acting, the 
Lyceum under Irving. 

It is incredible to read that he was eighty 
years old, for like that other great romantic 
actor-manager of the same generation, Fred 
Terry, he seemed untouched by time. 
Fifteen years ago, when I first say Terry in 
The Scarlet Pimpernel and Harvey in The 
Only Way, their vitality still crackled 
through the theatre like fire. Terry, over 
six feet tall, with the narrow blue eyes of his 
sister Ellen, had that génial charm that 

seems to well up like the fresh and bounding 
| renewal of life in the Spring; he had gusto 
flecked with tenderness, and no one who 
heard it will forget the ringing music of his 
voice, that superb instrument of the Terrys 
possessed now, in a slightly mellower key, 
by his grand-nephew John Gielgud. MHar- 
-vey’s dash had a quicker, more nervous 
-gaiety, his voice the silver sweetness of 
‘lovers’ tongues by night. Small in build, 
with finely-modelled features and unusually 
large and expressive dark eyes, he brought 
‘to his Sidney Cartons and Cigarette Makers 
a touch of the intellectual grace of Hamlet. 
Both actors were’ superb craftsmen, and 
‘both possessed that rare quality which 
Gielgud alone of modern actors, in his 
'Joseph Surface, has revealed in as high a 
degree: the quality of “‘ style.”’ 

_ If Harvey’s Sidney Carton had raffishness 
}and pathos, his Lieut. “‘ Rat ’’ Reresby in 
The Breed of the Treshams had raffishness 
rand fun. :It was the measure of his 
emotional sensibility that he could introduce 
‘into this highly-coloured melodrama of the 


Civil Wars, into which he brought the 
flamboyance and rough mischief of a 
Laughing . Cavalier, a long monologue 


describing a girl’s betrayal and death which 
he delivered with moving grace, and a scene 
after torture in which he vividly suggested 
wit sharpened by pain. He was not, 
primarily, an artist of the macabre, and the 
icy dread with which Irving chilled and 
fascinated an audience doubtless escaped 
him; but his Matthias in The Bells had a 
haunted tension and his villainous Dubosc in 
The Lyons Mail was drawn in vigorous detail 
and admirably contrasted with his candid 
and affectionate Lesurques. : 

_ It is in greater plays than these, though, 
that an actor must be judged. A play such 
as the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles requires in 
the actor outstanding qualities not only of 
voice and gesture and temperament but also 
of mind. Martin Harvey’s achievement in 
this part was to combine a quick splendour 
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An early portrait of Sir John in his famous role 
of Sidney Carton. 


of intellect and spirit with the living 
characteristics of a human being. The 
tragedy of Oedipus, whose sin, terrible to 
himself, is to us no sin because it was un- 
wittingly committed, can only strike the 
heart of a modern audience through the 
Ibsen-like suspense of the play’s construction 
and the pitiful spectacle of the King blindly, 
through his own intellectual honesty as well 
as his passionate and hasty judgment, forc- 
ing out the revelation that is to mean his 
own doom. The moment when Oedipus, 
with a dark flash of prevision, realised what 
was to come, yet still pressed for the truth, 
was marked by Harvey with unforgettable: 
sensitiveness. In spite of his small height, 
standing against the great copper doorway 
of Reinhardt’s production Harvey domin- 
ated the stage; he had the pride and the 
quick flame: of temper, his voice, flexible 
and sweet in tone, reflected the vibrant 
beauty and rhythm of the verse, and the 
terror and pathos of the dénouement were 
finely realised. Nothing could surpass the 
exquisite and tender grief of this actor’s 
parting with the children; he had extra- 
ordinary pathos always, and this and his 
humanity strangely linked his King of 
Thebes and Burgomaster of Stilemonde. No 
two characterisations could otherwise have 
been more contrasted. Maeterlinck’s Burgo- 
master became in MHarvey’s hands a 
delicately etched picture of the “ little 
man,’’ touched with humour and charm but 
with an innate nobility that glowed warmly 
through the tragic last scene. This perform- 
ance provéd that the actor’s range extended 
(Continued on next page) 


ANNA MAY WONG’S letter bore a Santa 

Monica postmark. The reverse of the 
envelope was sealed with a neat little stamp 
issued by the the United China Relief 
Organisation. Beneath the engraved head 
of a troubled Chinese child ran the inscrip- 
tion CHINA LOOKS TO US! Those words 
set me wondering. 

The letter was to inform me that Anna 
May’s youngest brother, Richard, whom we 
saw as the Chinese cadet in the film Stage 
Door Canteen, was with the American Army 
in this country and it was hoped that we 
would make a point of meeting each other. 
Richard’s family name is Kim, which means 
Golden Boy. The Wong family’s Golden 
Boy has come to Europe to fight for the 
Four Freedoms, and I suppose China can 
quite naturally look to us for material aid 
in the Far East, yet I feel Anna May could 
perform an even greater service if she trod 
our boards to make us beauty-conscious 
again. The Daughter of the House of Wong 
could render esthetic aid to Britain—aid 
just as vital to our existence as those 
bombers and tanks we hope to send across 
the Himalayas to Chungking to preserve the 
life-blood of the Chinese Republic. 

After nearly five years of war we are 
letting beauty slip by in our utility-ridden 
lives. Our towns are shabby. They badly 
need a pot of paint. Piles of air raid rubble 
are constant reminders of nights of terror 
and agony, as are the blasted windows that 
seem to wait interminably for their renewed 
panes of glass. The table is monotonously 
plain; the flowers have gone; the paper frills 
that adorned our dishes are no more. Our 
rations are simply slung on plates and 
_ slapped in front of us to be taken or to be 
left. It is the same with dress. Men go 
about with patched elbows and women sport 
stockings that they would not have worn to 
clean floors before the war. One has to make 
these sacrifices and is only too happy. to 
endure them as a means to an end, but in 
the process we are in danger of becoming too 
content to ‘‘ make do.’’ A rot is setting in. 
Beauty is disappearing from our lives and 
no one seems to be bothering much about it. 

More than any other artist to-day Anna 
May Wong could bring lavish colour into 
our lives and make us fully beauty-conscious 
again. She is as exotic as the rarest orchid, 
and what we want more than anything at 
the moment is to gaze upon beauty capable 
of taking our breath away and holding us 
spell-bound. Anna May has it at her slender 
finger tips. 

Her very appearance conjures up visions 
of that gorgeous world East of Suez. As 
we contemplate her cream ivory limbs, her 
henna’d toe-nails and her raven blue hair 
we see far beyond her until our gaze 
envelopes all the glory of China with pink 


£ 
ras 


tipped lotus blossom floating on deep violet 
lakes; emerald rice fields at the foot of wine 
red mountains; and jet black pine trees 
framed by vermilion moon gates. 
artist can suggest such wealth and variety 


: Aesthetie Aid : fron Chin 


No other | 


of beauty by merely stepping on to a stage. | 
She has the advantage of having divided her _ 


life between Peking and Hollywood; 
knows the East and the West, and 
knows how to present the beauty of 
Orient so that it will be appreciated to 
full by people of the Occident. 

The theatre in Britain has failed to 
appreciate Anna May Wong. Her appear- 


she 
the 


"ance in The Circle of Chalk was an exquisite 
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study in Chinoiserie, but London did not | 


appear to be in the mood for such fare at 
the time. To-day, as a form of escapism, 
it would run a year or more to packed 
houses. Anna May, of course, should have 
played in Lady Precious Stream and made 
the production even more memorable than 


it was, but London seemed content to allow | 


(Continued on facing page) 


Martin-Harvey (Continued from page 23) 
to realistic as well as poetic and romantic 


drama; he was, in fact, an artist in every- | 


thing he touched. 


““The measure of an actor’s greatness,”’ | 
Harvey wrote himself, ‘“ will be the depth | 


and completeness with which he can identify 
himself with the greatest number of creatures 
to be interpreted.’’ 
remember Martin Harvey in Shakespeare, 


she | 


the | 


I am too young to) 


but though he played few parts his range | 


was wide, including Hamlet, Richard II, | 


We 


Petruchio and Henry In his season at 


His Majesty’s Theatre in 1916, in aid of the | 
he anticipated many | 


British Red Cross, 
modern Shakespearean productions in his use 
of a permanent or semi-permanent setting 
and apron stage, and his accent on speed 
and continuity of action. His lively intelli- 
gence and culture are revealed 


in some’ 


excellent reprinted lectures, and in his youth | 
he must have possessed that unearthly sense | 


of the fey seen in recent years only in the 
strange and darkly-gleaming Oberon of 
Robert Helpmann. 
Maeterlinck wrote: 
of the first act, when Harvey as Pelléas 
advanced slowly upon the scene, pale and 
marked by fate with mortal beauty, like a 
sort of pre-Renaissance Florentine Hamlet, 
that: I heard in the very depths of my 
heart the secret but all-powerful cry of that 
mysterious’ voice which seems to come from 
a region beyond the human, and which only 
sounds at the great moments of existence. 
. . . There could be no doubt—although at 
first my eyes did not believe it—that the 
Pelléas of Harvey was incomparably more 
Pelléas than the Pelléas of my drama.’’ He 
could, perhaps, have no lovelier epitaph. 


Of Harvey’s Pelléas | 
“Tt was in the middle 


, ERIC JOHNS 
er to appear in vaudeville at the Holborn 


Chu Chin Chow with George Robey. 

__A vehicle for Anna May should not be a 
difficult proposition. She inevitably casts 
her spell by merely. slipping out of the wings 
on to the stage, whether it be to sing, dance, 
“or speak. As lovely as a Ming vase, one is 
“quite content merely to gaze upon her 
indefinitely and with increasing pleasure, 
‘which is the ultimate test-of the beautiful. 
Her histrionic talent comes as an extra 
blessing. There is a legend concerning 
Modjeska, the famous Polish actress who 
used to play “‘ Juliet ’’ to our grandfathers. 
She was entertained one night in a Victorian 
drawing room, and as she xose to depart her 
hostess asked if she would ‘‘ do something ”’ 
for her gnests in order that they might 
“always remember the occasion of having 
been under the same roof as a great artist. 
The actress asked to be excused with a short 
“piece in her native tongue, and within the 
space of two minutes there was not a dry 
eye in the room as she played on their 
emotions as she had rarely done in the 
theatre. ‘‘ What was that?’’ asked the 
-grateful hostess. ‘‘ The Polish alphabet.”’ 
“smiled Modjeska. Anna May might easily 
play the same artistic tour de force upon us 
one of these days. 

-_ No elaborate setting is necessary for her. 
‘The stage can be bare, but for a spray of 
jasmine in a jade vase; yet when Anna May 
makes her entrance the all-embracing spell of 
China itself pervades the entire theatre. She 
‘has a glamour which in no way depends upon 
environment. She has lived in the centre of 
Hollywood sophistication most of her life, 
but possesses a personal magnetism that 
would have singled her out even had she 
been born a peasant’s daughter in one of 
those squalid towns in the interior of China 
where snuffling black pigs feed off the corpses 
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Empire and to make a few films, including | 


of disease-ridden beggars left to rot in the 
streets. 

She sees the vivid beauty of simple things. 
She once appeared at a London cocktail 
party with a real cornflower blooming at 
each lobe. No imperial court jeweller has 
ever produced such exqusite earrings, and 
no other woman has been clever enough to 
think of the idea. This love of flowers seems 
to be a feature of her race. The Chinese 
lorry drivers who used to transport supplies 
along the Burma Road lived as tough a life 
as any men. The climate was trying in the 
extreme, yet in all weathers from blazing 
heat «to torrential rain they drove their 
trucks along that rough highway, with hair- 
pin bends and dizzy precipices that would 
terrify the most experienced European 
motorist. Each day before these men set 
out on their convoy trip they would search 
for a beautiful flower with which to adorn 
the cabin of their truck, and would even 
sacrifice a cup of their drinking water to 
nourish the bloom in its wall vase. 

Surely Turandot is an admirable vehicle 
to bring Anna May to war-time London. 
Emlyn Williams might be tempted to write 
a successful play-based on the ancient fairy 
tale of the cruel Chinese princess who killed 


those wooers failing to answer her three 


riddles and who eventually herself fell a 
victim to love. Anna May’s knowledge of 
Chinese costume, culture, and customs makes 
her the ideal interpreter -of this age-old 
legend which has become so popular in the 
West since Puccini wrote his last opera and 
such famous prima donnas as Rosa Raisa, 
Maria Jeritza, and Eva Turner have tri- 
umphed in it. 
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BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT, E. MAWBY GREEN 


A dinner on what we personally call the 
Ilka Chase side of the city—that is over on 
the East River in the Sutton Place vicinity, 

- where such other luminaries as Guthrie 

_ McClintic-Katharine~ Cornell, Billy Rose- 
. “Eleanor Holm and up to her. most recent 
divorce and departure for Hollywood again, 
Myrna Loy, also reside when in New York. 
At the next table,. within embarrassing 

_. earshot, were two real addicts of the drama 
discussing the high and low spots of this 
feverish theatrical season. The climax of 
_ their conversation came with: ‘“‘ There are 
only three plays- worth seeing on Broadway 
_»- at the present time: The Voice of the 
_ Turtle, Jacobowsky and the Colonel and 
The House in Paris.’ The latter had 
arrived that week and as our ardent theatre- 
goer with .the adjoining steak - violently 

_ lamented: “ The critics had been very nasty 
in their reviews about it.”’ Jacobowsky 


had arrived a week earlier and_was welcomed } 


with mixed notices. The Voice of the Turtle 
is, of course, John van Druten’s three- 
character comedy, meaning: Margaret Sulla- 
= van, Elliot Nugent and Audrey Christie and 
unquestionably one of the grandest, refresh- 
ing hit plays in some seasons, over which 
' we lingered at length in the May issue. 
_Jacobowsky and the Colonel has been 
presented by the Theatre Guild in association 
with Jack H. Skirball—original play by 
Franz Werfel, American play based on same 
by S. N. Behrman, staged by Elia Kazan, 
_“with Louis Calhern,- Oscar Karlweis, Anna- 
bella and J. Edward Bromberg heading the 

- large cast. 

_ « facobowsky was recently given the annual 
award by the Drama Critics’ Circle for the 
best eine play of the season, although 

“many of these same unpredictable gentle- 
men had wearily despaired in their opening 

- night reviews about the flaws and failings 
of the play. In their voting for the -best 
play of American authorship, no offering 
received the majority of votes necessary to 

_ get this annual award. Lillian Hellman’s 
- new hit play The Searching Wind, produced 
and directed by Herman Shumlin, starring 
- Cornelia Otis Skinner, Dennis King and 
Dudley Digges, achieved the most votes and 

is down for review later. The same decision 
- was also arrived at by the Pulitzer Prize 
-Committee—‘‘ no award this year ’’—but 
they compromised by giving a_ special 
citation to Oklahoma! The Theatre Guild’s 

record breaking smash musical now over 500 


FEW Sundays ago we were having. 


says, has 


performances old, which we disease 
detail in a previous issue. 
_ But to tevert to Jacobowsky. Th’ norm 


this would not survive far "beyond 


Theatre Guild’s subscription season of 


weeks, but due to the large num 
theatre parties booked for this attr 
and the popularity of Oscar Karlweis, 
Viennese actor, who received glowing - 
for his performance, this play has_ 
turned into another success for the Th 
Guild, .with Columbia Pictures 
$350,000 for the movie rights. 


’ Columbia has’in mind for "ach bowery ; 


comedy about a tragedy, on the scree is 
their problem, ~ for the play deals~ 
refugees escaping from Paris in June, 19 
just two goosesteps ahead of the Nazis, and 
now that we are optimistically awaiting the 
invasion of the Continent by the Allies the 
suspense of Jacobowsky’s escape seems con- 
siderably reduced. Oscar Karlweis portra 
the eternal refugee Jacobowsky, who — 
spent all his life in a futile effort to beco 

a citizen of some country. Through 
ceaseless wanderings, he has discovered. 
the tricks of dodging the Nazi chase, even 
to the point of procuring petrol from ths 
German soldiers to ride out of their clutches. 
Louis Calhern is Colonel Stjerbinsky, the 
imperious Polish soldier who, as Jacobowsk 

‘ one of the finest minds of the 
fifteenth century,’’ and between the two o: 
them‘make one hero. Along with Annabella 
the Colonel’s French girl friend, the three o 
them make the playful and precarious tri DF 
to the French coast. 

Our own reaction to Jacobowsky and th 
Colonel was one of complete boredom for 
the first half and amazement for the second. 
We were. confounded by the too contrived 
and phony comic opera situations and 
performances in the early stages and then 
in the latter half astonished at the sudden 
switch to familiar Hollywood melodrama in 
the cops and robbers vein. We had the 
feeling all along that this was something the 
French movies could have treated with mot 
success. The background and humour wo 
have been more authentic and Louis Jou 
would have made a magnificent Colone 
We also felt the same way about Hollywoo 
treatment of Franz Werfel’ best seller, 3 
Song of Bernadette. Incidentally, 
Werfel’s original play has just been p 
lished by Viking Press and Random Hot 


_has published Mr. Behrman’s current ve 


Oscar-Karlweis, Annabella, and Louis Calhern in a 
scene from-Jacobowsky and the Colonel, and tight, 
Ludmilla Pitoéff, who made her Broadway debut in 
The House in Paris, which play (adapted with 
Mr..Mawby Green, our American Correspondent, as 
part collaborator) unhappily did not meet, with the 
; success it undoubtedly deserved. 


of Jacobowsky and the Colonel, so those 
interested can now find out who did what 
to whom. 

As for The House in Paris, a dramatisation 
of Elizabeth Bowen’s book-of-the-month 
novel by E. Mawby Green (yes, the same) 
and Edward Allen Feilbert, presented by H. 
Clay Blaney, this collapsed after sisteen per- 
formances on Broadway, but the dramatists 
had collapsed several times along the road. 
This is the story of what was expected to 

-be one of the season’s more distinguished 
and artistic events. After the usual obstacles 
and confusion in trying to secure the right 
director, cast, scenic designer, costumes, 
etc., and a working script to meet. the 
demands of everyone concerned, the play 
opened at the Royal Alexandra Theatre in 
Toronto, Canada, for the first week of its 
pre-Broadway engagement. There was the 
usual nervous excitement in the air on open- 
ing night, but it was coloured with a feeling 
of sublime optimism, for the company had 
been assured by many theatrical minds at a 
run-through in New York that the play was 
unquestionably a hit. Came the morning 
papers-in Toronto and we wondered whether 
the reviewers had seen the same play. They 
had not liked it.. One critic was in a 
dilemma as to why the Nazis, who had taken 
everything else in Paris had let The House 
in Paris remain. We did however find 
solace in one reviewer who said the audience 
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found the play either “‘ magnificent ’’’ or 
“terrible ’’ and she was one of the former. 
For the rest of the week we played to 
small but appreciative audiences, looking 
forward to. our next week in Boston, there 
hoping to find a more sophisticated and 
theatre-wise audience for our type of play. 
We came to Boston with substantially the 
same play we had in Toronto. It was a 
brilliant opening and we played to the 
““Who’s Who ” of Boston and seven curtain 
calls. Mme. Ludmilla Pitoéff was starred in 
the part of Mme. Fisher and it was her 
presence in the cast which helped to make 
this such a spectacular event. Although 
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this was Mme Pitoéff’s first English-speaking 
part on any stage we were astonished to 
discover how many admirers she had in 
America. They remembered the many 
magnificent performances she had given in 
her own theatre in Paris. London saw her 
about ten years ago when she was presented 
by Maurice Browne and Charles B. Cochran 
in Camille and Shaw’s Saint Joan in French, 
both productions being directed by her late 
husband Georges Pitoéff. At about twenty 
minutes before curtain time, it was amusing 
to see this petite and -unpretentious star 
wander up~unnoticed, make-up box in hand, 
to the box-office window amid the glamour 
and hub-bub in the lobby to casually enquire 
the way to the stage door. Earlier that day 
on seeing her. name for the first time in big 
lights. over’ the Plymouth Theatre, she 
remarked to us, “‘ [tis nice to be electrified 
like that but if they do not like you the 
next morning it looks so silly.”’~ This is a 
typical illustration of why -we-learned to 
Jove and respect Ludmilla not only for her 
great talent, but as a great and sincere 
person. 

Came the next morning and those notices 
again. Ludmilla they still liked, but the 
play they did not. “‘ Confused,’’ “‘ stilted ”’ 
and “‘ static,’’ they said we were, and rapped 
us sharply for adhering so closely to the 
Bowen lines and language. ‘ 

During the engagement it was interesting 
to note that the audiences were completely 
arrested and at intermissions. vociferously 
argued over the qualities of the play. Again 
it was being proclaimed either “‘ magni- 
ficent’’ or ‘“‘terrible.”’ One fascinated 
enthusiast was begging another party to 
come again the following evening saying he 
was discovering new beauties and values 
each time he saw it. 

And we still had one brave reviewer who 
appreciated the stature and dignity of the 
production, comparing us favourably. with 
Ibsen and Chekov. That cheered us a bit, 
but only temporarily, for by the end of the 
week the management decided to close down 
for repairs and postpone the New York 
premiere. This meant changes in cast, 
costumes, script. and. director. William 
‘Harris, Jr., prominent Broadway producer- 
director, who had been with us up to this 
point felt he had given all he could to the 
production and preferred if there was to be 
a new version of the play, that a different 
‘director be brought in. 

We moved out on Saturday to make way 
for Jacobowsky and the Colonel.  Jacob- 
owsky got knocked by the Boston critics, 
too, but the Theatre Guild toured their out- 
of-town subscription cities and brought a 
considerably changed and what is now a 
successful play to New York. 

For further inside adventures-on the 
‘tragedy of The House in Paris see next 
month’s issue. . 
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im the Middle East (PARTI 
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By BRYAN MATHESON 


Noel Howlett (vight) is seen directing a rehearsal | 
of George and Margaret in Cairo. The players are} 
Hazel Hughes-and Bryan Matheson. a 
SMAILIA had altered a lot since our lasty 
visit. Previously it had been a_ quiet} 
little town (predominantly French in 
character) with some beautiful public gardens4 
verging on the Suez Canal. Now, however, 
everything had altered. Barbed-wire 
entanglement, obstructed many of the roads, 
and the whole place was alive with service) 
vehicles and personnel. veg 
We found the other companies awaiting 
us there, and, after a somewhat dismal] 
lunch, we were transported to a nearby 
Army store, where each of us was provided} 
with a uniform: the men becoming privates, 
and the girls being transformed into} 
W.ALACE:S, a] 
Then we returned to Ismailia, where most | 
of the artists had found billets. I, myself, 
and one or two.others, ‘‘ bedded down ’’ for’ 
the night at an Army Rest Camp: there we! 
were provided. with tents and straw 
palliasses. It was a lovely starlit night, and | 
only once was I awakened—by the distant | 
sound of gunfire from the mouth of the Suez 
Canal, where enemy planes were attempting 
to lay mines. ‘ 
Early next morning, we donned our uni= 
forms, had breakfast at an Arab cafe, and 
clambered into the N.A.A.F.I. ’buses which | 
awaited us. We were a motley crew in our 
Army uniforms. The blonde haired girls 
with their perfect (Max Factor) complexions, 
contrasted strangely with their ill-fitting 
outfits. And most. of the men looked even 
more extraordinary in their khaki shorts. 
Despite our natural depression over the 
news, like most actors, we managed to 
extract quite a lot of humour from our 
predicament. oi 
At about 8 a.m, the staff cars began to 
move off, followed by the lorries and ‘buses. 
Slowly the convoy wound its way out of the 
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n, on to the road which runs like a 


ow river through the Sinai Desert. 
By mid-day, the heat was intense. The 
lonotony of the landscape was alleviated 
by some hills—mauve and hazy in the dis- 

ce—against which gaunt groups of camels 
vere outlined, like prehistoric mammals upon 
he ridges. 
At 2 p.m. we stopped for lunch. We were 
generously provided with loaves of bread 
and tins of bully beef. And these we washed 
down with warm water or tepid lemonade. 
After the meal, I helped to wash up the tin 
lates and knives—in the sand. An effective 
—and economic—method. Then we were off 
ain, trundling on through the wilderness 
of sand and rock,-while the sun gradually 
lost its strength, and twilight descended. 
PeAt last, we reached a rest camp. There 
we drew up, and went in search of. the 
canteen, where hot meals’were obtainable. 
y first acquisition was a bottle of cool beer 
—brewed in Palestine. Our first notification 
that the worst part of our journey was over. 
_ After supper, we lounged about, waiting 
for the moon to rise. The mountain road 
ey ahead, amd the driver would not risk 
traversing it in the darkness. By 11.30 p.m. 
the moonlight was strong enough to start. 
Off we went again, climbing higher and 
higher into the mountain. The air became 
increasingly cold. Few of us had any warm 
clothing. At about two in the morning, one 
of the lorries broke down. Again the convoy 
stopped. For an hour we sat there, in the 
freezing mountain air; while a train of 
camels, which we had previously passed, 
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swayed by—the animals regarding our 
transport superciliously, with upturned 
nostrils. 


_ After another hour’s delay, the convoy 
moved off, climbing on farther into the 
mountains. Finally as dawn began to glow 
above the horizon, we reached the summit, 
and began to descend the other side. And 
then those of us who were still awake, were 
rewarded. For, as we turned a corner in the 
road, we saw, below us, the clouds massed 
in a splendid, purple profusion; piled in 
voluptuous billows across the valley, a lovely 
sight. - 

~ Soon, we were engulfed in the mist but, 
as we bumped on down the steep decline, the 
air became clearer. The heavens were back 
in their rightful place, above us; and it was 
daylight. Half an hour later, we were pass- 
ing Jaffa: with its crumbling stone walls 
and acres of oranges. Most of the others in 
the bus were asleep when someone near me 
suddenly said: ‘‘ There’s Jerusalem!”’ 

I looked out. High above us, almost it 
seemed, on the horizon, the walls of the 
Holy City were discernible, glittering in the 
srilliant, early morning sunlight. At last, 
we had arrived. The second stage of our 
Middle East-tour had begun. 


= (To be continued.) 


LEICHNER make-up 
Only the finest of genuine raw 


materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


LEICHNER 


famous for Fine Cosmetics since 
Leichner House, Acre Lane, London, S.W.2 
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SOUND ~— 
HQUIPMENT 
for every form of 
Sound Amplification and Reproduction 


Used by numerous London and Provincial 


1873> 


Theatres. Equipment available on hire for _ 
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productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 


Let'us quote you. 


; 1/5 Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 


Phone : Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Returning, 34 CLAREVILLE STREET 
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(Ken. 5845) 


Term begins September 25th 
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ae Jooss’ 


rpue Ballets ees returned to London. at 
the Haymarket Theatre on June 8th for 
a four-week season. This company, founded 
and held together by the creative power of 
one man, Kurt Jooss, has not given a 
- London season since 1939, and therefore this 
application of the Central European non- 
classical dance technique to ballet form will 
be new to many young balletgoers. 

Jooss’ greatest work remains The Green 
Table, a satire which depicts the Versailles 
Conference with virulent irony and in a 
series of poignant groupings and dances 
suggests the futile tragedy and horror of 
The living impact of this ballet is, 
if anything, heightened by present conditions 
and the grief of the women and Death’s 
leading of his victims, in a single macabre 
line, across the stage remain among the most 
moving scenes in modern ballet. Jooss’ own 
creation of Death has a robot-like force and 
it is the measure of his imagination that he 
‘is able to show Death not only as a symbol 
. of Mars, the terrible God of War, but also 
as the giver of peace. Death’s lifting of 
the Old Mother into his arms is, in this 
sense, a touch of sensitive insight. 

The Big City, with its first scene in which 
the cross-currents of town life in the twenties 
are pictured with brilliant stylisation, is also 
one of the best of the earlier Jooss ballets. 
It is slick and facile as an American movie 
and the merging kaleidoscope of the smart 
night club and apache haunt, the uncouth 
isolated pain of the deserted youth and the 
fleeting lyrical touch of his first encounter 
with the girl are finely touched in. The 
suspicious working class mothers are also 
_ wittily drawn. 

Spring Tale is a pretty fairy story, too 
long-drawn-out but with some grotesque 
_ charm; “Ballade has dramatic brevity and 
the King and Queen of Kurt. Jooss and 
Maria Fedro have a sharp-cut arrogance; 
Pavane, the best and most satisfying musi- 
cally of the minor ballets, movingly parallels 
Ravel in its picture of the young Infanta 
crushed beneath the inhuman formality of 
the Spanish Court; and Prodigal Son is a 
major ballet with a dramatically expressive 
opening and ending, showing the Prodigal’s 
departure from and return to his parents. 
hand movements as the Father are 
_ exquisitely stylised and the Mother’s crad- 

ling of an imaginary baby in the last scene 
is a characteristic Jooss touch. The son’s 
change of character is not psychologically 
explained and a Mysterious Stranger is con- 


fusingly introduced, though this part excit- , 


ingly exploits Hans Zullig’s magnificent 
control and technique; but this is, never- 
theless, a good ballet of its kind and con- 
siderably superior to Jooss’ principal new 
work, Pandora, which in spite of some lovely 
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_ company is very well drilled though jacking 


iguings and biza e devils’ “masks 
Heckroth is meaningless without the 
the programme and threatens, like Tent 
son’s brook, to go on for. ever. The 
ballets are all in a sense .disappoi 
Sigurd Leeder’s Sailor’s Fancy, the first 
Jooss ballet in the repertoire, has s 
_amusing and lithe movement, but at tir 
descends to revue, and Jooss’ Company a 
the Manor, in spite of its piquant Dicken 
sian -atmosphere, cleverly mimed coac 
drive and the Massine-like impudenc 3 
Zullig’s Brazilian suitor, is ruined for 
‘personally by its musical inappropriate 
The musical standard of the Ballets J 
has never been high and the use of Bee 
-oven’s Sonata in F Major for such a the 
suggests a definite lack of musical taste. 
The lack of variety and brilliance of 
style of dance is increasingly apparent 
the choreographic paucity is specially notice. 
able in the dream sequence of Company a 
the Manor and in Bail in Vienna. Some 
the movements, such as the pliés confined 
the classroom in classical companies, 
ugly as well as monotonous and Joos 
repetitiveness is beginning to extend to. hi 
ideas. _ Dictatorship, night club -and “a 
scenes recur in ballet after ballet Mi 
Pandora shows how dead the formula 
become. At their best the Ballets Jo 
have real contemporary significance and the 


in facial expressiveness. Noelle de Mos 
shows lyrical grace in all her work, Ullz 
Soederbaum’s shy little Princess in Spring 
Tale has a harebell charm and Zullig, clas 
cally trained, once again reveals himsel: 
dancer-artist of a style and technical assul 
ance much ahead of the rest. His littl 


isa fuck of unusual sensitiveness. 


A REVIVAL of Coppelia was the princi 
event of the International Ballet sea 
at the Savoy Theatre. Hein Heckrot! 
first Act scenery encroaches badly on the 
floor space, with the result that the dance: 
become confused, and it is not until thé 
third - Act that one realises how mucl 
individual talent is developing in this cor 
pany. The dancers are beginning to shov 
marked softness and neatness of movemen 
and Mona Inglesby as Swanilda danced witl 
fluent lightness and grace, her third Ac 
pas-de-deux being beautifully executed 
Both Miss Inglesby’s performance and th 
production, however, lack gaiety and the re 
orchestration of Delibes’ score is a ‘musica 
faux. pas at which Tchaikowsky, who recog 
nised Delibes’ mastery to the extent 0 
proclaiming his own Swan Lake ‘‘ poor stuf 
compared to Sylvia,”’ has doubtless dul 
turned in his grave. : 


_ steadily at the Cambridge Theatre in 
ndon, the professional stage has. provided, 

some barren years, a musical play 
h may be considered by amateur oper- 
societies. Note the word may, for there 


| es by Johann Strauss, with book 
Lesley Storm and lyrics by Dudley Glass, 
“is in two acts with a period setting in 
ce at carnival time. The story, of an 
morous Duke, senators’ wives and gondo- 
tS, matters little; but the music, the 
tumes, the settings, matter everything. 
Musically, this play is worth while, so 
h so that an amateur society to consider 
“must start with a competent musical 
lirector. A professional of Dennis Noble’s 
c ibre finds full scope in the leading part, 
and Henry Wendon as the Duke and Daria 
yan as the heroine most adequately sup- 
ort him. Even the weak humour of the 
is. forgotten when that capable 
median, Jerry, Verno, turns to song and 
ce. The chorus have a fair amount of 
tk, with carnival activities to help out the 
horal numbers. 
Granted that the principals’ singing is 
delightful and satisfying, what else is on 
the credit side? Briefly, the play’s pictorial 
ralue. A more colourful stage is seldom 
‘seen. The costumes and settings are a credit 
the designers, and those who did the 
work. Together, however, they add to the 
ight of the production for an amateur 
up, but they are an integral part of the 
how. The costumes show an_ infinite 
Bearicty and resource in colour and design— 
what secrets lie behind the materials in war- 
time need not concern post-war amateurs. 
Settings are an exterior, a square on the 
‘Canale Grande, for Act 1; for Act 2, the 
first scene is an interior of the Duke’s 
Palace; the second is a drop for an arcade; 
t e third is an island exterior for the night 
carnival. The settings are substantial, and 
Act 1 gondolas come and go in the back- 
round. 


‘Dancing inclides- waltz and other pieces 
(Continued next page) 
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EPERTORY SUCCESSES 


“BURNING GOLD” ~ 


‘MURDER at the MINISTRY” 
S$. French, Southampton St., Strand, W.C.2 


_ Agents : 
IN PUBLICATION (Script copies available) 
“THE ARTIST’S MURDER’”’ 
‘“¢ LADYSFINGERS ”’ 

" Play Agents : BM/HDC, London, W.C.1 
FALKLAND L. CARY 


ITH A ‘Night i in ence. now running 
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ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITED 
Plays available to Amateur Societies include. | 
paUES IN RETIREMENT YOU CAN’T a IT 
| 6 female—1 male—1 set WITH YOU 
The perfect amateur 12 male—7 female—1 set 
proposition The world famous comedy — 
TO KILL A CAT oe 
6 male—4 female—1 set THE HOUSE OF JEFFREYS 
Brilliant comedy 4 female—3 male—1 set 
drama “A most entertaining 
evening”’ “Evening News” 


All Plays Sent On > Approval | 
COODNESS HOW SAD 


| SKYLARK 


A Light marital ON “One long laugh” 
comedy ACT PLAYS “S. Pictorial” 
6m, 4f, T set BEYOND 3m, 4f, 1 set | 


3 male—1 female 
An out of the ordinary 
One-act play by Peter Ustinov 


WHITE BLACKMAIL 


7 female 
A gripping play by Edward Percy 


STAR STUFF 
An all-Star Album of Lyrics and Sketches by 
Nicholas Phipps 


THE WIDOW OF HEARDINCAS 


A one-act play for seven women by Edward Percy 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 
24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


A Short Practical Course in 
Making-up for the Stage 
will be conducted by 
Mr. Stephen Jack 
‘Four Saturdays at 2.30 p.m. 
AUGUST 12th to SEPTEMBER 2nd 


FEE FORTHE @ REGISTRAR, TOYNBEE HALL, ; 
COURSE 3/6 @ 28 COMMERCIAL STREET, E.1 


FRENCH’S] 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 

and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 

THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1944) 

Sent on receipt of One Penny 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 

26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W. C. 2 
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Complete lists of Theatre World and Play Pictorial — 

back numbers, with prices, can be obtained from 

Theatre World Offices, 1, Dorset Buildings, Salis- 

bury Square, E.C.4. Please send 3d. to cover cost 
and postage. 
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“for Pa nttpaks and chorus, but there ‘is a 
ballet scene in Act 2, also an acrobatic 
dance number in the second scene of that 
Act, before the drop, to cover the change 
‘of the principal set. For amateurs, this 
might demand an alternative. 

To sum up, therefore, here is an operetta 
of musical quality, demanding sound direc- 
tion, good vocal ranges from the principals, 
a substantial stage to provide the séttings, 
and a numerous and active company to wear 
costumes well worth the wearing. <A 
possibility for the bigger society after the 
war. Go-and see it at the Cambridge. 


AANY local groups will be busy with 
shows for holidays at home, excellent 
opportunities to introduce drama to a wider 
public. It is the spirit of the old strolling 
players, taking drama to the people. 

The- Northampton Drama Club, for 
instance, takes.a play to each district of the 
town, converting a suitable site in various 
public parks into an open-air theatre. In 
co-operation with the Borough Council, this 


enterprise has won notable success as the~ 


chief feature of the Holidays-at-Home pro- 
In 1942, the Club’s colourful 
production of Twelfth Night was witnessed 


by nearly 4,000 people, whilst, last year, _ 


their presentation of The Importance of 
Being Earnest proved that showers of rain 
cannot damp down the fireworks of Wilde’s 
_ wit. 

This summer the Northampton Drama 
Club are giving nine performances of Toad 


- of Toad Hall and, as previously, the pro- 


ducer is Mr. Osborne Robinson; the scenic 
designer of the Northampton Repertory 
Theatre. It is regarded as a novel experi- 
ment, since this will be the first time that 
A. A. Milne’s play from Kenneth Grahame’s 
nursery classic,“ The Wind in the Willows,’’ 
has been performed in the open-air. 

The College Repertory Players, of Dagen- 
ham, has been in production for seven years, 
and claim a busy record of productions. 
Whether an averagé of a fresh play at 


~ intervals of five or six weeks allows a reason- 


‘able standard of quality by amateurs is a 
point for audiences to decide. The list of 
plays includes Congreye, Shakespeare, Shaw, 
Wilde—recently they produced The Women 
at the Rudolf Steiner Hall. 

Erith Theatre Guild is an example of an 
area organisation grown from interest in 
plays for holidays at home. Nearly a dozen 
local, groups are affiliated, and some useful 
work accomplished. The annual report of 
the Guild is stimulating reading. 

The Sussex Playwrights’ Club (President, 
‘Mr. Hamilton Fyfe) announces a competition 
for full length plays, open from now until 
the end of September, and entries are 
invited. Full particulars from the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss D. Pearson, 208, Ditchling 
Road, Brighton. 2 
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ADELPHI. 
TOM ARNOLD presents 
IVOR NOVELLO 

MURIEL BARRON — BEAUMONT. 


THE DANCING YEARS 
A MUSICAL PLAY 


PALACE. 
— 
TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 


in association with 


EMILE LITTLER present 


JACK HULBERT and 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE. 


SOMETHING IN THE AIR 
THE GREAT MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS | 


PICCADILLY. 
TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 
in association with EMILE LITTLER present 
BEBE DANIELS 
RICHARD HEARNE MAX WALL 
CLAUDE HULBERT IVAN BRANDT 


PANAMA HATTIE 
THE OUTSTANDING MUSICAL COMEDY 


yy MEET ME ( 
* Victoria 


aa at 6.0 


THE PORTLAND HALL 
Little Titchfield St., W.1. 


THE STUDENT PLAYERS 


(Regent Street Polytechnic) 


present ae 


**Ladies in Retirement’’ 
by Edward Percy and Reginald Denham. 
July 26th & 27th 7 p.m. 
Tickets from Polytechnic, \309,. Regent - St., W.4 
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Show! 


“The hallmark of good entertainment.’’—Tatler 


j ALDWYCH 
ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 


by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 2nd Year 
Evgs., 6.30. Mats., Thurs., Sat., 2.30 


NOEL COWARD'S. | ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
BLITHE SPIRIT hace celia: comedy Landon | has 


DUCHESS 


London’s Longest Run. Now in its 3rd Year. Lilian Braithwaite, Mey. pereold. Naunton 


Wayne, Frank Pettingel dmund Wiliard. 


GARRICK 
MICHAEL eae BEATRIX LEHMANN 


UNCLE “HARRY 


by THOMAS JOB 


| SAVOY (Tem. 8888.) 
Evgs.,.6.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30 


| THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY 


“Play of exquisite elegance, superbly acted’’ 
—Sunday Express 


LOBE 
% TERENCE RATTIGAN'S pac beehanan pala Created ethene Seyler, 
ustin revor argaret Scudamore, 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
HAY MARKET 
b 
Back from America CEORCE BLACK’S MUSICALS 
BALLETS JOOSS SCT aS 
Short Season. Programme at Theatre. LONDON PALLADIUM Daily at 2.30, 5.20 
A New George Black Show 
PHOENIX with 


FAY COMPTON in 


THE LAST OF SUMMER 


By KATE O’ BRIEN and JOHN PERRY 


Tommy Trinder 


“If It’s Laughter you’re After’’ 


LONDON HIPPODROME _ Evenings 5.40 
Mats., Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.25 p.m. 


‘| ** The Lisbon Story ’’ 


Over 400 Performances 


ARTS TH “ARTS THEATRE CLUB. CLUB 
6 & 7, Gt. Newport Street, W.C. (Tem 7541) 
Until July 16th 
THE SULKY FIRE 
By Jean Jacques Bernard 
From July 20th 
BIRD IN HAND 
By John Drinkwater 


For times, please see—Daily Telegraph, Evening Standard, 
Sunday Times, Observer, New Statesman or What’s On. 


(Members only). Theatre Membership 5/- 


Goldington Street, N.W.1. 


“ALL CHANGE HERE’”’ 


by TED WILLIS 
Produced by HERBERT MARSHALL 


Fri., Sat., & Sun. 7.30 Sun. 3.30 EUS. 5391 


UNITY UNITY THEATRE| 


London’s most ee ae eee show Members Only 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE |. | AMBASSADORS | 
Phone: TEMPLE BAR 4871 (Tem 1171) 


Evenings (exc. Mons.) 6.15. Wed., Th., Sat., 2.30 Evenings 6.15. Matinees—Wed., Sat. 2.30 


A SOLDIER FOR CHRISTMAS | | “ SWEETER and LOWER’ 


by Reginald Beckwith, with HENRY KENDALL 
JOYCE ROBERT MERIEL “Full of wit from start to finish . . _ best revue since 
BARBOUR BEATTY FORBES ‘Buzz Buzz’ (1918)''—James Agate “ Sunday Times." 


Times of performances should be confirmed by veference to daily press. 
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